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The practice of cutting coins for commercial purposes began in ancient times 
and has been practiced occasionally until fairly recently. We have excellent evi- 
dence that bronze coins were sometimes cut into halves as a means of making 
change for transactions in ancient times’, and silver coins were cut into two or more 
pieces for the same purpose until as recently as the nineteenth century”. A few stud- 
ies of this interesting phenomenon have appeared in numismatic literature’. 

When a commercial transaction required payment in a smaller denomination 
coin than was readily available, a coin on hand could readily be divided into two 
pieces of equal size by cutting the metal diametrically in half. Further divisions 
were rare in ancient times, but during the American colonial period large Span- 
ish-American cobs equivalent to a silver dollar might be divided into as many as 
eight“ or even sixteen pieces. 


1 Robert D. LEONARD, «Cut Bronze Coins in the Ancient Near East», Proceedings of 
the XI" International Numismatic Congress, Volume I (Louvain-la-Neuve, 1993), pp. 
363-370, offers a scholarly and analytical look at the practice of coin cutting in the 
ancient Near East. Also see David HENDIN, «Cut Coins Indicate Small Change Short- 
age», The Celator, Vol. 11, No. 7 (July 1997), pp. 22-23. 

2 Cut coins of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries are reviewed in several publica- 
tions. Russell RULAU («Planters Bank marked cut, counterstamped coins», Numismatic 
News, Vol. 46, No. 49 (December 9, 1997), p. 6) discusses cut coinage from the West 
Indies, Canada, Australia, and the United States in the early nineteenth century. Bob REIS 
(«Martinique’s history includes little coinage», World Coin News, Vol. 25, No. 1 (January 
1998), pp. 44, 46) notes that during the British occupation (1793-1801) of the island of 
Martinique in the West Indies, cut thirds and quarters of Spanish dollars, made with fancy 
crenellated edges, were in use. In early America, cut coinage was particularly popular 
because of the scarcity of coins of small denominations. American cut coinage is covered 
in detail by Robert D. LEONARD in «Cut Coins — Money of the American Frontier», Stack 
Lecture delivered at the American Numismatic Society, New York, April 9, 1994. 

3 See footnotes 1 and 2 above. 

+ These one-eighth pieces were frequently called bits. In «Cut Coins — Money of the 
American Frontier», pp. 2-3, LEONARD points out that the slang term «bit» does not orig- 
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This practice of cutting a coin into smaller pieces to make change can be dis- 
tinguished from two related procedures, clipping and test cutting. Clipping was 
a process whereby an individual would remove a small triangular piece of metal 
from the edge of a circulating silver (or gold) coin using a pair of tin snips or 
shears. The coin would then be passed in commerce at full value while the 
offender accumulated clips from several coins for their precious metal content. 
Clipping was especially common during the Middle Ages, when coins were thin 
and easy to cut. The edges were already irregular due to crude minting proce- 
dures and the removed portion was often nearly unnoticeable. The introduction 
of reeding on the edges of coins was an attempt to discourage this practice. Clip- 
ping nevertheless remained in vogue until circulating silver was phased out in 
the 1960s. This writer once owned a United States Franklin half dollar dated in 
the 1950’s that had a very small clip neatly removed from the edge, presumably 
for the same purpose. 

Test cutting is likewise a distinct process. It was especially popular in ancient 
times to check apparently good silver coins for the possible presence of under- 
lying base metal. In ancient times flans would occasionally be prepared by plat- 
ing silver over bronze cores, either by counterfeiters, mint workers attempting to 
make a profit, or mint officials consciously debasing the currency. The so-called 
fourrée coins produced from these flans would pass normally in commerce, but 
might be detected by applying a test cut to the face of the coin that penetrated 
about half way into the metal. Such test cuts are commonly seen on certain 
ancient types such as the well-known pre-reform (owl) tetradrachms of Athens. 

Half-fragments of ancient bronze coins have been reported from several loca- 
tions in the Mediterranean basin, including Nemausus in southern Gaul (present 
Nimes, France), Sicily (where the practice may have originated in the 3" cen- 
tury BC), Sardis in western Asia Minor, Antioch in northern Syria, Phoenicia 
(notably the cities of Arados and Marathos), and Judea. Numerous types of 
halved bronze coins, including both local issues and Roman types have been 
discovered in the Near East. Some of these were revealed in the course of 
archaeological excavations (and thus have secure provenances), and a number 
appear to have been associated with military campaigns. Statistics on coin cut- 
ting in the ancient world compiled by numismatic researcher Robert Leonard 
indicate that the practice was most common on coins dating between 65 BC and 
135 AD5. 

The scarcity of ancient cut coins is indicated in a report by David Hendin® 
who examined a mixed accumulation of almost 20,000 ancient bronzes from 
Lebanon that were discovered in surface soil, probably using a metal detector. 
Overall, this «hoard» consisted of about 35% late Roman pieces, 10% Byzan- 
tine, 30% Roman colonial (such as local city coins), and 20% Arabic and 
Islamic coins. Only 82 half-coin fragments were found in this group, suggesting 
that, on average, cut pieces amount to less than one-half of one percent of 
ancient Near Eastern bronzes. 


inate from the coin being cut into pieces, but rather derives from the word «bitt», which 
refers specifically to a Spanish real which was equivalent to one-eighth of a dollar. 
5 LEONARD, «Cut Bronze Coins in the Ancient Near East», p. 367. 
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This writer is not aware of any published accounts which mention cut coins 
of the kings of ancient Armenia. Leonard does not mention any examples in his 
publications, nor are any mentioned by Dr. Paul Bedoukian’ or Y.T. Nercessian® 
in their standard references. It may be assumed that such coins are extremely 
rare. A single unusual bronze example attributed to King Tigranes II the Great’, 
presently in this writer’s collection, is described here: 


Obverse: Bust of King Tigranes of Armenia facing right, wearing the 
Armenian tiara. 


Reverse: Nike walking left, with only the lower portion of her garment 
and partial vertical legends visible. 


Fabric: AE, diameter 20 mm, thickness about 2 mm, weight 6.24 
grams, die orientation about 30 degrees (1:00 o’clock), 
Bedoukian type 114-120'°. When viewed from the obverse, 
about a 1/4 portion located behind the king’s tiara in the upper 
left quadrant of the coin is cleanly cut out. 


A fragment of metal amounting to slightly less than one-fourth of the total 
mass was removed from this coin in ancient times by making two cuts into the 
coin at right angles. Viewed from the obverse, a quarter sector with a radius of 
approximately 8 mm is missing from the upper left portion of the coin. The cut 
edges are very straight through the entire thickness of the coin and meet at a 90- 
degree angle near the enter, indicating that both cuts were intentionally made 
with a tool. The characteristic hard patina covering the coin is continuous on the 
cut surfaces. The location of the cut area in relation to the obverse devices does 
not show clearly on the photograph but can be seen on the accompanying draw- 
ing. 

The appearance of the cuts and patina on this coin suggests very strongly that 
the fragment was removed deliberately (not merely chipped off or damaged) in 


€ HENDIN, pp. 22-23. 

7 Paul Z. BEDOUKIAN, Coinage of the Artaxiads of Armenia (London: Royal Numis- 
matic Society, 1978), pp. 46-77. 

8 Y.T. NERCESSIAN, Armenian Coins and Their Values (Los Angeles: Armenian 
Numismatic Society, 1995), pp. 54-88. 

°’ Tigranes the Great (95-56 BC) was the most illustrious king of the Artaxiad Dynasty 
of Armenia. He spent his early life as a hostage in the Parthian court, and became king of 
Armenia in return for «seventy valleys» that were handed over to Parthian control. He 
quickly absorbed Sophene Armenia (a small kingdom to his southwest), and formed an 
alliance with Mithridates of Pontus by marrying that king’s daughter. Step by step 
Tigranes enlarged his kingdom into an empire, retrieving his seventy valleys and the title 
King of Kings from the Parthians in the process. In 83 BC he occupied the famous city of 
Antioch with its mint, and became master of Syria and Phoenicia. His growing power was 
regarded with apprehension by Rome, which sent Lucullus into Armenia at the head of an 
invading army in 69. Tigranes resisted the Romans for three years. Meanwhile, Lucullus 
was replaced by Pompey, who brought the Roman legions to the gates of Artaxata. 
Tigranes surrendered most of his empire to Pompey in 66 but retained control of the 
Armenian highlands. Tigranes struck an extensive series of silver and copper coins that 
are described by Bedoukian and Nercessian in their catalogs. 
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ancient times, although not necessarily at the time that the coin was struck. It is 
noteworthy that the cuts extend only 8 mm (not quite half way) toward the cen- 
ter. Although the removed fragment appears to have been a one-fourth segment, 
by weight it would have represented closer to one-fifth of the original coin. If 
the coin were whole, it may be estimated that it would weigh about 7.8 grams, 
which would be considered a four-chalcus piece according to Bedoukian’s clas- 
sification. The weight of the removed fragment would thus have been about 1.6 
grams. 

This coin was the only similar piece encountered in a hoard lot (shown to this 
writer by a dealer in August 1991) of 170 bronze coins of the Armenian Artax- 
iad dynasty, almost all of which were attributed to Tigranes II. No other coins in 
the hoard appeared to have been cut not were any half- or quarter-coin frag- 
ments present. The dealer stated that, unlike many Armenian hoards, this was 
believed to be a true hoard reportedly discovered circa 1981 at a location 50-100 
miles southwest of Lake Van in western Armenia. The present report became 
possible when 132 coins from this hoard, including the subject example, were 
later added to the writer’s collection. 

When this coin is viewed from the obverse, the removed segment is in the 
upper left quadrant area behind the king’s tiara. On most bronzes of Tigranes, 
this area is devoid of monograms or other markings. Nike-reverse coins, how- 
ever, frequently show an obverse field letter A in this area (see, for example, 
Bedoukian types 119 and 120). The cut has only very slightly affected the head 
and tiara of Tigranes; if a field letter A had been present in that area, it would 
have been removed when the cuts were made. 

This piece must be considered highly unusual in that the remaining metal 
comprises slightly more than three-fourths of the original coin. Very few exam- 
ples of ancient cut bronze coins that are other than half fractions are known. Mr. 
Robert Leonard, a specialist in the field of cut coins, kindly agreed to examine 
this piece and stated upon examination his belief that this unusual example is an 
authentic coin cut in ancient times to make change. He could not recall any 
known examples of ancient coins in which three-fourths of the original coin 
remainded intact. In his paper on cut coins of the American frontier, Leonard 
quotes from an 1807 account of a traveler at an inn in Paris, Kentucky, who 
describes in some detail the procedure that was used to remove a quarter seg- 
ment from a silver dollar to make change. In this instance, the owner of the orig- 
inal dollar, perceiving that smaller fractions of a dollar might be useful in his 
travels, requested that a couple more be chiseled into quarter, eighth, and six- 
teenth fractions'!. Once a large silver coin had been cut to remove a quarter seg- 
ment, it is likely that the remainder of the coin would have been reduced to 
small change. 

Cut Artaxiad coins must be considered to be extremely rare. As far as is 
known this is the only cut coin from ancient Armenia that has been published to 
date, and it is the only cut Artaxiad coin this writer can recall having seen 
among several hundred bronzes of Tigranes and other Armenian kings that have 
been examined. 


10 BEDOUKIAN, pp. 66-67. 
11 LEONARD, «Cut Coins — Money of the American Frontier», p. 12. 
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This coin may have been cut in ancient times to make change. However, it 
might also be argued that there would not have been a pressing need to do so 
during the reign of Tigranes the Great, since the series of bronze coins of this 
king includes several types which were of the approximate weight and dimen- 
sion as the removed fragment!?. Another possible explanation is that the coin 
was specifically cut to remove an obverse field letter A behind the king’s head 
(if present, the letter would have been located on the removed fragment). It 
should be noted that several Nike-reverse bronzes have been discovered which 
have counterstamps in the area behind the king’s head, and these counterstamps 
often seem to have been deliberately applied to conceal or obliterate the letter 
AP. A final solution to this question must await the discovery and publication of 
additional examples’. 


12 NERCESSIAN lists several types of one chalcus and half-chalcus coins of Tigranes 
(for example, nos. 64, 70-72, 76, 82, 86-87, 89-92, 94, 96-104, etc.). Chalci generally 
weigh about 3 grams and half-chalci between 1 and 2 grams. The estimated weight of the 
missing fragment would match that of a half-chalcus coin. 

13 Y.T. NERCESSIAN and L.A. SARYAN, «Overstruck and Countermarked Coins of the 
Artaxiad Dynasty of Armenia», Armenian Numismatic Journal, Vol. 22, No. 2-3 (June 
1996), pp. 23-62, nos. 231-234, 236-240. 

14 The assistance of Mr. Robert LEONARD of Chicago, who provided copies of his 
studies, read an early draft of this paper, and kindly agreed to examine the coin, is grate- 
fully acknowledged. 
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obverse a obverse b 
Fig. 1 Cut bronze coin of Tigranes the Great of Armenia 
(actual diameter 20 mm). 





Fig. 2 Observe sketch of the cut Tigranes the Great bronze coin, showing the orientation 
of the cut in relation to the obverse devices. 


